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it the means whereby he throws upon the workers expenses which 
would otherwise belong to him. The workers provide the fac- 
tory, i. e., the home, and heat and light, purchase such machines 
as are necessary, and meet other incidental expenses. The absence 
of supervision of work is another economy which tells against the 
worker, and the fact of home work enables the employer to obtain 
the product of a considerable amount of unpaid, or, at least, not 
directly paid labor given by the worker's family. There are 
numerous impositions and irksome requirements which lead to 
deductions from the earnings of the worker or make his labor hard. 

If the book were to be criticised it would be regarding the sec- 
tion devoted to religious and philanthropic institutions, including 
also a brief treatment, barely a page, of public houses. This 
treatment does not become an integral part of the general discus- 
sion and gives no information of great value. The same remark 
applies in somewhat lesser degree to the matter of religious and 
philanthropic institutions. The whole chapter headed Miscellane- 
ous expands the book without adding greatly to the knowledge of 
the reader or helping to elucidate the problems suggested in the 
preceding pages. 

The volume is a most admirable piece of sociological work, rich 
in facts gathered with care and accuracy. It is a story of municipal 
neglect, incompetence and want of foresight. The dark side of 
the picture is shown, for West Ham is not all slum, nor are all its 
residents irregularly employed. Forest Gate and Upton Wards, 
especially, contain homes of, if not the well-to-do, at least the com- 
fortably-to-do. Even in the vicinity of the docks, on the Victoria 
Dock Road, for example, the houses have an air of comfort with 
their clean lace curtains, window plants and hearthstone-whitened 

J. Edward Newton. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By David Duncan. 2 Vols. 
(New York: Appleton and Company, 1908. Pp. xiii, 414; 
vii, 444. $5. net). 

Dr. David Duncan was selected by Herbert Spencer himself as 
his biographer. He was Spencer's first secretary after the plan 
for writing his system of synthetic philosophy had so broadened 
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that he could get some of his "preparatory work done by deputy" 
(I, 185). He is one of three trustees of Spencer, the other two 
being Aubernon Herbert and Dr. Henry Charlton Bastian. The 
biographer aims to supplement the autobiography according to 
Spencer's wishes, endeavoring to avoid needless repetition while 
omitting nothing that has seemed necessary to form a continuous 
and complete narative. The autobiography closed about twelve 
years before the death of Spencer. 

In his opening chapters the biographer follows the autobiographer 
by recounting his family antecedents, childhood and youth. 
Spencer himself was at great pains to show on his mother's side 
a Hussite and Huguenot ancestry. His early education was 
conducted under the care of his father and his uncle Thomas, 
the former a school teacher, the latter a parson. 

With Spencer's first thoughts concerning a profession, he 
appears to have halted between medicine and school teaching 
both of which, however, on the adventitious suggestion of a 
friend he set aside for a time for the career of an engineer which 
he followed from November 1837 to April, 1841. Meanwhile 
he had served for more than a year as an assistant teacher, and 
had contributed, early in 1836, in his sixteenth year, two articles 
to the then newly established The Bath and West of England 
Magazine, one on some chemical experiments and the other on 
the Poor Laws. 

His self-confidence and love of independence aided by an 
industrial depression which, for a while, ended his employment 
as an engineer, took him to London early in 1841, and during the 
next three years he made a brave struggle for success as a writer, 
but, failing to secure remuneration adequate to maintain him- 
self, he again became a tutor. His articles, however, on scientific 
subjects with occasional papers on various aspects of reform 
continued to be offered. Experiments in electro-magnetism and 
participation in the complete suffrage movement are centers of 
his interest at this period. His laissez faire predilections were 
manifested by his frequent animadversions upon magisterial 
interference and over-legislation. His friends, outside of his close 
bonds with his parents and his uncle Thomas, were Mr. George 
Holme, Mrs. Ordish, Mr. Edward Lott, Mr. Jackson and E. A. B. 
At this time his non-conformist views grew more pronounced. 
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From January, 1845 to December, 1848, he was again an engi- 
neer. An untiring effort to achieve financial success by patent 
rights ended with many interesting devices though without con- 
spicuous financial reward. He was an excellent draftsman and 
expert in sketching. Examples of his work are reproduced in 
the book (i, 44, 50 and 68). His letters continue to show a mind 
preoccupied with science and philosophy. 

His distinguished success began with his appointment on the 
editorial staff of the Economist, November, 1848, and the appear- 
ance of his first book, Social Statics, in 1850. In the summer of 
1853 G. H. Lewes and Spencer undertook a tour of Switzerland 
and both tourists suffered in after years from an over-enthusiastic 
devotion to their holiday sojourn. Spencer dates his nervous 
breakdown from the summer of 1855 while he was writing the 
three concluding chapters of his psychology. The new psychology 
cost him a tremendous struggle in the making. It is evident 
that this book was thought out after the writing of it was begun. 
It came less out of his previous mental life and experience than 
did the Social Statics and it was produced under infinitely greater 
stress of mind. 

Spencer was now thirty five-years of age. The synthetic 
philosophy lay still before him, but its conception followed shortly 
after the completion of the psychology. The developing process 
was, however, not a hasty one. The revision of his essays, first 
series, in 1857,. "was doubtless the immediate cause of that syn- 
thesis of his thoughts which, to outward appearance, suddenly 
took place during the last days of 1857 and the first days of 1858" 
(i, 110). The programme was not issued until 1860. 

The biographer of course cites (i, 113) the letter of Darwin of 
November 28, 1858, of which Spencer made so much as evidence 
that he published the development theory before the appearance of 
Darwin's Origin of Species. Spencer was very anxious that the 
world should understand that the System of Philosophy in its 
finished form was drawn up before he had read Darwin's Origin 
of Species (i, 128). 

The account of how Spencer's own scruples were overcome to 
permit the devotion of friends like Youmans and Huxley to pro- 
vide the necessary means for Spencer to prosecute his work with- 
out interruption and in comfort is most fully told by Spencer 
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in the Autobiography. The period from May, 1860, to February, 
1863 was devoted to inaugurating the systena bj' the issue of 
First Principles, the introductory volume. 

The letters from 1858 to 1863 are chiefly to and from scientific 
men. The names of personal friends such as Mr. and Mrs, Potter 
and Mr. Edward Lott are, however, constantly recurring. Spencer 
had formed a close personal friendship with Octavius Smith whom 
he regarded as a great poet. 

The Biology appeared in four installments from 1863 to 1867. 
A friendly but critical correspondence with Mill exhibits the 
struggle of Spencer to disclaim any obligations to August Comte in 
which it turned out that Spencer had not read all of Comte, as many 
years later in a similar controversy with L. F. Ward it was shown 
that Spencer had not taken the trouble to read Wai'd. These 
instances do not stand alone. 

The death of Spencer's father in April, 1866, and of his mother 
in May, 1867, brought him a great sorrow. "Although not 
indebted to his father for the leading doctrines of evolution, he 
was largely his debtor for the intellectual discipline which had 
made it possible to plan and so far elaborate his scheme, as well 
as for literary and expository criticism step by step as each chapter 
passed through the press" (i, 173). Two of his uncles, WilHam 
and Thomas, had died some years earher, each having left his 
nephew a small legacy which meant much in those years of struggle 
when it was hard to find a living while serving philosophy and 
science. At the time of his father's death, the prospect of dis- 
continuing the system seemed imminent. In October of 1869 
he began his revision of the Principles of Psychology with a view 
to giving it its proper place in the system following the Biology. 
At this juncture Spencer broadened the plan of his preliminary 
collection of data for his books by getting the preparatory work 
done by deputy. The revision of the Psychology, in large part, 
indeed, a new book, was completed in 1872, and in October of that 
year he wrote to Youmans, predicting that by the end of twelve 
years he could complete the programme. But, as we now know 
so well, twenty-four instead of twelve years were required to finish 
the system. His incidental writing, instead of coming to an end, 
continued as before. Overseeing translations of his works into 
foreign languages and controversy with disciples of Comte took 
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much of his time. The Study of Sociology written to order for the 
Appleton International Science Series appeared in 1874. 

The way was now open foi completing the Principles of Sociology. 
He had, however, resumed work on the Sociology for less than a 
year when in May, 1875, he began his Autobiography; this was 
stereotyped in 1892 and published in 1904. His first volume on 
sociology appeared in 1876, followed by a second edition in 1877, con- 
taining the first three parts in their complete form. The completion 
of part iv followed in 1879; part v in 1882; part \i in 1885; and 
parts vii and viii in 1896. Before completing part iv, he began, in 
1878, the Data of Ethics, devoting to it most of the year. Tt was 
ready for publication early in the summer of 1879. In 1880 he 
added to his Psychology a chapter on Congruifcies which was 
intended as a reply to his critics. Working on the Ethics and the 
Sociology in turn, he completed part iv of the Principles of Ethics 
in 1871; parts ii and iii in 1892; and parts v and vi in 1893. 

The extraordinary variety of the subjects upon which Spencer 
wrote stands out conspicuously, early in his career; but the range 
of interests which commanded his attention widened wHh age. 
The mere list of his writings, appendix C of volume ii, covers six- 
teen pages. Although he made it a rule to abstain from direct 
public activity, he was an ever active combatant, now replying to 
criticisms, now remonstrating against this or that note of public 
policy. The winter of 1879-1880 he occupied by a trip to Egypt. 
Early in 1882 he organized the Anti-Aggression League. In the 
same year he made his visit to America. The biographer regrets 
(i, 299) that no documents can be found with which to supple- 
ment the account of his visit to America given in the Autobiography. 
The absence of documents is explained by the cessation of ordinary 
correspondence while he was on the American trip. Controversy 
was a part of his life; a special chapter (xxii) is devoted to 
his latter day controversies (November, 1889 to October, 1895) 
with Huxley concerning Man vs. the State, with the Government 
in re colonial aggression and with Weismannism. 

The biographer concedes that Spencer exhibited, especially in 
his old age, a morbid sensitiveness under personal criticism, and 
that he attached undue weight to intimations of intellectual 
inconsistency. His behavior under the latter charge is best 
exemplified by this attitude toward the attack of Henry George. 
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Spencer's first book, Social Statics, proved to be an inconvenience 
on many occasions. He did not succeed in getting his critics to 
confine their attention to the revised edition of 1892 of the Social 
Statics as against the first edition of 1850. The first part of his 
First Principles also gave occasion to much uncalled for criticism 
as he endeavored in vain to show that his critics should look for 
the real foundations of his system in part ii of his principles, part 
i being negative only. It has been well observed, and Spencer 
seems to have sanctioned this view, that part i of his principles 
should not have appeared at all or should have appeared at the 
close instead of at the beginning of his system of philosophy. 

Probably no writer has ever received more universal congratu- 
lation from all quarters of the globe than did Spencer when, in 
1896, he completed his system; and no man has been accorded 
more genuine respect for his courage and high moral purposes 
than was he at the time of his death in December, 1903, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. Appendix D furnishes a list of academic 
and other honors proffered to Spencer; these, with few exceptions, 
he declined. Appendices A and B contain two papers which 
should have formed chapters in the Autobiography except for 
the fact that they were written subsequent to 1892 when the 
plates for the Autobiography were made. An authorized portrait 
of Herbert Spencer was painted by Sir Hubert von Herkimer near 
the close of Spencer's life. An index of fifty-five pages concludes 
the work. 

Isaac A. Loos. 

State University of Iowa. 

The Human Harvest. A Study of the Decay of Races through 
the Survival of the Unfit. By David Starh Jordan, Presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. (Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 1907. Pp. 122. $1 net). 

When the biologist turns sociologist he is apt to overlook the 
complexity of his human subject-matter. He imports wholesale 
from biology his generalizations, forgetting that many new and 
important factors in human life complicate the situation, and 
render a sociology deduced wholly from biology unsafe. President 
Jordan, in this interesting essay on the causes of the decline of 



